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BACK TO BASICS 



^ Opening Theme) 

CRONIN: "Back to Basics" is a slogan, a very attractive 
slogan, even though it's quite possible that most schools never left 

TEACHER: I definitely feel that the students of today are 
less prepared. At times, i throw up my hands in horror when I look 
at Junior and Senior level laboratory reports where they're almost 
unintelligible. 

PARENT: The graduation diploma now - it really certifies 

how long a young person or any other person has been sitting. It 
says nothing about the fellow. 

REPORTER: What do you expect to learn this year? 

STUDENT: Well, math, reading, aid all the basics.^ / 

STUDENT: Well, I hope I'll be smarter and learn more' 

things. 

REPORTER: What kinds of things? 

STUDENT: More art and more sports. But I really like 

sports better than I like anything else. 

PARENT: I'm suspicious that my school system does not 

really want me to know how well or how poorly it's performing its 
job. 

PARENT: To change the graduation requirements - to ^ 

change a diploma - is not a thing which educators ought to do by 
themselves. I'm not sure that educators ought to be doing a lot of 
things anyway by themselves. 

BLAIR: I'm Wendy Blair. 

MERROW: I'm John Merrow. 

BLAIR: And a lot of you folks out there arc no long'jr willing tc 
let educators do anything by themselves, 

MERROW: Americans care about schooling* for their children, and 
month after. month of headlines about "declining test scores," "lack 
of discipline," and "rising costs" have sparked a revolt. 

BliAIR: The battlercry is "Back to Basics" — and that's what 
we're going to be talking about right now. 

MERROW: First, we'd better clear up ,ust what it is we're talking 
about. 

WEBER: If^ the public thought the atmosphere in 

the school was sufficiently disciplined and ordcrlv 

" and that teachers were teaching, and the stU(Jonl:s 

were learning, and then if they were confident that 
the achievement of students was either steady or 
rising, then I think they might be more likely to 
accept these r i s ing rel a t i ve cos ts . 

MERROW: You're saying there aro three things then: 
rising costs, the declining scores , and the r isi ng 
disorder. And tlicy combine to create what you see 
as a major tfond in American education - a "back to 
basics" movement. 
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WEBER: Yes. And I'd add one more thing, 

and that is a hind of nostalgia. 

BLAIR: George Weber, Associate Director of the Council for Basic 
Education. 

GEORGE WEBER 



WEBER: Well, some of the '"back to bariics" people feel that the 
schools* curriculum .should be narrowed to the Throe RnJs - plus not 
much else. Well, this would be too bad because the Throe R's do 
not include, of course, science, history, geography, government, 
foreign languages., the arrs - all these other things which we regard 
as part of a fundamental ^rriculum that all students should study. 
That's one danger. 

.Another danger is that when you go back to something, some 
of the "back to basics" people tie in the academic going-back to 
going back in other fields — sqch as, notions of morality , religion 
in trie schools, disciplinary measures (such as corporal punishment 
and dress codes, lining the kids up to go* from one room to another 
like they did 40 years ago). In some areas, you have a kind of 
"American Legion" patriotism that's being inserted, or there's been 
an attempt to insert it in--^e public schools. There probably is a 
need for a kind of , civic education which gAves young children, par-, 
ticularly, the idea that their country is a pretty good place. I 
think we have gone much too far in many schools in concentrating on 
the deficiencies and warts in American history and Aiuerican life - 
so that children and young people get the idea that mayoe America 
is an awful place to live, and they'd be much better off if they 
lived in Comraunist Chi»"a. And this, of course, is bizarre to the 
point of perverse because no society. - that has irs head screwed on 
right - is teaching its young people that the society is no good. 

BLAIR: George Weber of the Council .for Basic Education. We'll be 
hearing more from him later in the program. 

SOU NDIN G OFF 

■ ■ — ,) 

PARZliD^-^--^ ^A diploma has become in many ways a 
sort of merit badge of good behavior - that is, 
for 12 years you'yo sat still, and you haven't 
done anything particularly outrageous. It doesn't 
really stand for any parLicular'^'levois of ^competence . 

STUDENT: Well, I was hoping maybe we'd work 

real work, up' to the highest level we could work at. 

PARENT: I think that the only knowledge that's 

worthwhile is what you can apply; 

REPORTER: Do you find yourself going through 
school and not being taught how to apply some of , 
the things that you learn? 

STUDENT: Yeah, like Algebra I and II, and I 
don ' t understand anything about that And T 
wouldn't know when to use i't, or not to use it. 

PITTINr^HR: I spent an hour talking to 350 stucionts 
in the senior class of a high school near llarrinburtj , 
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and you know what they complained about mostly? 
That nobody was teaching them to write • They 
said/ "Less Shakespeare, and more composition." 
And you know something? They're right. 

MERROW: Listen, folks. I can save us all some time by proving 
conclusively that we need to go back to basics^ 'Then wo c^n all 
go home early * ' , • ' 

BLAIR: Okay, John. Shoot I » 

MERROW:* -All right. Test scores on the Standardized Achievement 
Te~sts"~have been going down since 1963 — 41 points lower in verbal 
skills, 29 points down in math. 

BLAIR: And, yet, John, there is evidence that things aren't that 
bad. Reading scores are going up. For example, one group - the 
17 year olds - reads better than 17 year olds did five years ago. 
In fact, 87% of current 17 year olds are functionally literate. 

MERROW:- So, we hope that you'll stick around while we clear it all 
up. "-^ 

BliAIR: • "Functionally literate" ip a phrase you hear a lot these 
days, and at least one poet and English professor doesn't like it a 
bit. 



REED WHITTEMORE 



WHITTEMORE: Well, if it is truly reliable functional literacy we're - 
looking for, I suggest that we turn the whole thing over to the 
American Greeting. Cards Company. Over the radio that company filled 
my ears today with this confident assertion: "Regardless of what you 
want to say, there is an American Greeting Card that expresses your 
sentiments exactly." There, it seems to me, is "functional literacy" 
at its best -with the company performing the function for the citi- 
zen, and the citizen recocjnizing that the company expresses him 
perfectly without hi^s having to do a thing. 

MERROW: Reed Whittemore, the poet and proiEessor of English at the 
University of Maryland, told Jo Ellyn Rackleff that "functional 
literacy" isn't enough. 

WHITTEMORE: To be functionally literate in many senses is to learn 
a language that most English teachers despise, and learn to live with 
it. The language of red tape, the language of the small print in 
insurance forms - in other words learn to cope with all that verbal 
nonsense out there that a good many English teachers arc fighting.- 

Now, I think wo all have, to be functionally literate in this 
sense, or we won't be able to survive in a culture. So, I have mixed 
feelings about this. I think, though, that if you have as an aim in 
the schools the notion of "functional literacy" at this, I think, 
rather low level, you havb a rather narrow view of lanquage itself, 
and how it serves you. And I have a feeling that this is what is 
happening to us in this counti'y. V^c*re losing a sense of the richness 
of language, and how many things you can do with it other thaii what 
the American Greetings Card Company can do for us. 

You have to deal with all kinds of language. You have to deal 
with the language of factfs, the language of the newspaper, the 
language of those insurance forms , but you also have to deal with the 
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language of emotion, and the "back to basics" movement isn't taking 
this into account at all so far as I know. 

RACKLEFF: You wrote an article recently for Harper's Magazine 
called, "The New Speak Generation , " in which you said, "Fnglish 
teachers have surrendered control of language to Barbara Walters." 
What did you mean by that? 

WHITTEMORE: (Laughter) I think I would hc.ve chosen Walter Cronkite 
a year earlier. We're having a big cultural shift, and this is 
something that is depriving th3 old pedagogical people of the powers 
to do what the "back to basics" people want them to do. I got a 
letter from an English teacher in Maine who said I wasn't fighting 
back. I ought to fight back. And, of course, I guess I am fighting 
back, or I wouldn't be on this prograrn. But I do feel that the 
forces are bigger than me. 

RACKLEFF: If it's true, and it seems to be, that high school 
students cannot write • . • 

WHITTEMORE: Yeah. I was complaining about being held responsible 
for this. If you have a kind of contempt for language generally 
around in a culture, some teacher who teaches standard English for 
a little bit of a student's time in a couple of grades is not going 
to change that. 

RACKLEFF: Dp you think there's a possibility that this "h.ack to 
basics" movement may lead to some -kind of excess? , 

WHITTEMORE; You see, I regard language as central to all education. 
Now, if you have a "back to basics" movement which only takes up a 
small part of the language province, then you've got just another 
example of American specialization - everybody doing his own thing, 
and imagining that his own thing is the center of the world. 

BLAIR: Poet Reed Whittemore talking with Jo Ellyn Rackleff. 
Whittemore says that today's college ' tudents don't write as well 
as their predecessors. What*s more, ne says, that they have less 
interest in v/riting well. All they want to do is iearn to function 
so they can get high paying jobs. 

MERROW: Whittemore puts a lot of hlr.:?/^ for the declining interest 
in language on Walter CronkJte, Barbara Walters, -and others who 
visit us via television in our living r'ooms every night. 

BLAIR: Goodman Ace, humorist for N;ationaI Public Radio's "All 
Things Considered," recently received a letter from one of hi.s 
former teachers, Roy Ivan Johnson. Mr. Johnson blainos the politi- 
cians. 



GOODMAN ACE 



ACE: He writer;, "If our leaders are leadir us into this disarray 

of the English language, I have a plan to stop it. It'h; a spin-off 
from what I do when J hear bad cjrammar on TV. I shout, ati^my TV £;ct, 
"It's not the invitation that was sent 'to my wife z.t\(\ I.* It's 
'to my wife and me!' Where did you go to school?" Now, if ovcry . 
network omi^loyod a qrammarian who would walk into tho r>ot whilo a 
loud boll rings - so tho licihts flash off and on - whore the panelists 
are interviewing some big shot politician, and tho yraininarian .shouts, 
"No, no. Senator. You just split an infinitive. TtVs'not 'to 
publicly state.' It's 'to state publicly.'" And it. would he "neat:," 
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as my little niece , puts it, to have a red spot licjht. on a politician* 
face, to highlight his embarrassment. And then, the gramntariah would 
add, "Butv Senator, you don't go away empty-headed. You win a copy 
of this 'Rules of Grammar.'" (Applause from the audience.) Could 
be a n ew k i nd of game show , you know? 

■ MERROW: NPR Commentator Goodman Ace. Let's accept for the moment 
that studepts are not doincj as well as chey used to - at least in 
math and writing. There must be a reason.. 

BLAIR: Well, some people blame teachers. Others blame te}ovision. 
And others^ blame our concentration on busing and integration. NPR. 
Reporter Marti Griffin talked about the effect of integration and 
busing on American education with Howard University Law Professor 
Herbert O. Reid. 

HERBERT O. REID 



REID: Unfortunately, these two things occurred at the same time, 
and I think people are going to conclude that the lowering of stand- 
ards and the poor educational quality is due to the people introduced 
into the procjranimatic activity. That's not true because there's* 
been a general decline across race, across class lines, and even in 
areas — they picked the State of Iowa, I think, where. the population 
has been very, very consistent, and there was no movement, so to 
speak, influx of any minority groups, and there they also had the' 
'decline. I'm afraid that since '54, we have been so concerned about 
racial mix that we have not been properly concerned about the quality 
of education. 

Integration is an important aspect of education, but I thii^k 
it is not the only thing in the educational picture. And I think 
we have been overconcerned about racial mixing, and, therefore, v/e 
have not been concerned about the quality of education. I think 
there's another reason why this slipped. And it slipped even though 
we've put great resources into education during this period, as a 
result of some ox the great prograiris. 

Educators are going ,to have to address themselves' ^o the fact 
that over the last ten or fifteen y^jars we've had more money and 
more resources. Yet, if we are measured as we measure other aspects 
of the communi*-.y in terms of results, we have not developfeid a product 

BLAIR: Howard University Law Professor Herbert O. Reid. 

MERROW: Reportrjr Marti Griffin also asked Albert Shankor^ President 
of 'the American Federation of .Teachers , for his explanation o^ 
students' academic decline. 



ALBERT SHANKER t 



SIIANKKR: One of: the major reasons for declining test scorer, in the 
fact that the curriculum has become softer - because, in the lOnO's, 
a lot of schools and collecjes capitulated to the children. We snid, 
"If they're not interested in something, we'll toach thorn somotliinq 
el.se. *• Students arc nov; spondinq fc^wer hours loiirnintj rci'idinq, 
learning KnfjliKh, leLirniiUj mathemat icrr^ . . . . There are ijioro cour.sos 
in "how to qet along well with somebody." There are mor(»y cou rsos in 
heritage studies - whether they be Greek, Black, Jewish or Italian. 
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There are all sorts of soft ... We givo courses in -"How to Enjqy 
Movies" instead of "How to Read Shakespeare." And that has an 
effect. If kids are npt in math class, they Son't learn math. If 
they're taking some other type of course, they're not learnincj 
English. . Of course, the grades are cjoing to go down. 

GRIFFIN: Do you see this as a result of the push, toward more 
parental involvement, more community involvement? 

SHANKER: Onl^y partially. Part of it was parental. Part of'it was 
student involvemen't . Part of it was a whole string of writers 
who've been writing books over 20 years saying that the schools were 
too rigid, and they ought to loc :;en,up, and do many more things . 
Well, when you do some of these other things, which are worthwhile 
doing, but if you don't lengthen the school year, or lengthen the 
day - if you don't add them^on to the other things - if you replace 
mathematics and English with some of these othei^s things , then, 
obviously, the scores are going to go down. 

MERROW: Albert Shankcr, President of the American Federation of 
Teachers . ^ 

BLAIR: So, don't blame integration and don't blame the +:ea'chers. 
But i't might be TV's fault. Do you know who the parents blame, John? 

/ 

MERROW: No. Who? ' . . f' 

BLAIR: Themselves. When The Gallup Poll asked people to explain 
declining performance, parents said they were to blame for not 
spending more time with children. 

MERROW: WeTl, that's only part of the list. I. asked Dr. Harold 
Hodgkifisoh, Director of the National Institute of Education, for a 
list of some others. 



DR.^iHAROLD HODGKINSON 



HODGKINSON: Well, it's a favorite lightning rod for what everybody 
thinks is wrong with Ameri^can society" generally. '^Why are the kids 
no good today?" It's just something that most people leap Into. 
They love to take on a question like that. j 

"The Icids use too many drugs, and students are in.a state of, 
hyperconsciousness v;hen they're taking the test" is one favorite. 
So, the explanations range all the way from "parents don't spend 
enough time with kids" to "kids are using drugs too mucrh" to oven 
more social kinds of explanations. 

MERROW: Like what? 

HODGKINSON: Well, the size of the family has changed. The number 
of kids who come from divorced homes is up considerably. One out 
of every four American families moved during the last two years. We 
have problems of that sort that are, in the minds of some people, 
responsible for some of the test score declines • 

Teachers, incidentally, don't come in for a major share of 
the blame, which I find quite interesting. 

MERROW: Let's not leave out TV, and the "new math." 
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HODGKINSdN^ OkaV- Those, both, also come in heavily in The 
Gallup Poll thing. As a matter of fact, one of the things that 
in my conversations with the PTA arid other groups that constantly 
gets referred to is the number* oL hours that young children watch 
television, and the fact that a kid between the ages of 5 and 15 
watches ah average of 13,000 murders on television, j Now, whajl:. 
"that does to test scores I thi nk .nobody • s quite clear, b^t it's 
the kind of problem that people focus on when they think about 
schools - and all the environmental factors that produce that. I 
think one way you can think about the problem is to think about 
the concept of ecology as it applies not to animal life, but as 
it applies to social life, and you can talk'abbut social pollution. 
That is - What are the factors in our sbcial environment that 
pollute the chances of a young person's being able to do what " 
they|re capable of doing? And, to that extent, the test score 
decline has been useful as a debatirtg issue because it's gotten 
people to think more seriously about the causes. ' 

I don't believe that the tests have declined as much as 
many people say. And, ihdeed, there's a lot of evidence now that 
suggests that for no apparent reason the tests are now beginning 
to stabilize, \and may, in the future, move back up. And nobody did 
anything about it. 



MERROW: 



(laughter) So> you don't accept any of these reasons? 



UODGKINSON: Oh, no. There's never been any social phenomenon like 
the student revolutions like the Sixties, or you name it, that could., 
be explained by any oiv:*, simple answer. I think it's a very compli- 
cated picture, an^ it may not be worth thinking much about. That is, 
rather than trying to find the causes - of which there may not be 
one'- it might be better to say, "What can we do" to improve this 
situation? How can we develop better tests? How can we get tests 
that will help teachers find out what students are doing wrong?" 
(Which most tests don't do today) And - "How can th^ be more use- 
ful to kids?" 

There are some experiments under way now that suggest that 
there are much better Ways of testing, that will be more useful than 
the ways which we now have. 

I have a real worry, and that is that the "back to basics" 
movement, which I think has a legitimate base, may be misinterpreted 
into believing, that what "basics" are are memorizing things, and 
simply. going into some kind of overly obedient view of what a <jood 
student ought to be. And if the student is quiet, temperate, does 
what they're told, never speaks out , ! never, learns to analize an 
issiie, i?ut simply memorizes, repeats, responds, and all that - I 
think, then, we will have lost a considerable amount of ground. 

MERROW: I remember when I was a kid, the most popular explanation 
for the misbehavior of my generation was that kind of "nuclear 
awareness" - that we all might be blown to bi.ts in any instant! And . 
that kind of explained why we were such a bad bunch. Do you remember 
what it was when you were a kid? 

HODGKINSON: Yeah. I was still in the . "post-Depress ion" mcntali ty , 
and J ;tliink, for us, it was largely a fact, that we wouldn't bo able < 
to supik)rt our families well, and, indeed, as a Federal official, it 
may wpll^^cpme to pass. I don't really know that we had a phcnomonon 
quite as shafp as tlio one you refer to. But every cjeneratibn; I 
think, is tagged by its elders as being inferior for some spocific 
reason, and it's part- of tFic job of the elderly, as I was proposi.iq, 
to tell the young that they're riot as good as they should he - on the 
ground that that will make the young do better. 
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DLATK: Dr. Ilarild llodgkinson, Director of the National Institute 
df Edu':ation in Washington. 

''MERR0V7: Hodgkinson says that the standardized test score docT inc 
has. bottomed out - that is, that .this year's scores are about the ' 
sanu.' as last year's. lie noted, also, that in the- ten yearn before 
1962, the scores went up every • *ar, but nobody worriod about that, 



, PITTINGllR: I think : he whole "back to basics" move- 
ment is asking the right questions. 

REPORTER: Do you like being challenged? Do you 
like having to think and work a little bit harder 
than you think you might? 

STUDENT: Yeah. I think that it might be exciting 
and you might learn more things than you did . last * 
yeairy and some people think that it won't be fun 
sometimes, but it should be fun. 

PARENT: There are some youngsters who are gradu- 

ating who are' darned near functionally illiterate, 
and tHat Worries me, and I hope, i*t worrie:^ everybody 
else, too. \ ' 

r 

WUITTEMORE: To be functionally j literate in many I 
senses 'is to learn the languagtp that most English 
teachers despise. j 

PARENT: In interviewing people for a job, often * 

you find that some of the very basic things arc 
lacking iri/thc^ir education. j 



TEACHER: From at I see from some of the incoming 
7th graders that w- do get, mapy of them can't read, 
can't write, apd can't spell. • 

MERR0V7: There's another person to be heard from whq thinks ho'&> 
got the problem analyzed pretty wellJ Dr. Zachary Clements dissects 
the "back to basics" movement even further for Reporter Jennifer 
Alt in Cedar Fall^,' Iowa.' i " 



DR. ZACHARY CLEM ENTS 

CLEMl^NTS: There seem to be two camps currently existing in the- 
United States. In one pamp, you've got the " touchy/f eclics/warm/ 
fuzzies." This is the type of classroom that I sometimes go to 
where, you know, the joint's a mess, and people try to palm it off 
to me as creative and . ^ . "Like, man, they're really into some, 
you know what T mean . . . they're getting it togetherl" Rut the 
thing that disturbs me is when I say to the peopie, "Gee, yon know, 
that's really (jreat. I like your < .:rbil cages, and T really t.hink 
that's a neat tepeo you're building in the back. Hut, you know, 
what are you doing about math skills?" "Math-what?" "M«ilh 5:kills." 
."Well, ah, man, I'll tell you truth, wo don't get to tliat too often, 
but who cafes, you know? those kids are into^oach othef, you know 
whit I mean?" Well, you see, now, that's in one cainp. « 
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' Now, you go to the ^othcr side "I'm really glad to hear 

you say that, Dr. Clonionts, bocnuso I heivc said for years r.hese 
kids do. not have proper skills . " And you've got this other nerson 
on the other end ol= the ^spectrum . . . like a classroom I w,.'s in 
the other day. A bunch of first-grade kids. I felt so sorry for 
them. ThCiy were all sittincj t'hcro, Anci they must have sat just 
ram-rod still for almost two hours 1 i ^ tie f i>-st-graders , going 
over "D", "G" , "Ce" . . . etcnteira, doing th^ir phonics, you know.' 
And it seemed to me that that wasn't very right ei;t:rher. 

Now, some place in the middle is the happy medium. I'm 
trying to point out to people that we can have schools in which 
we're concerned for children, and in which there's a feeling of 
respect and concern, feeling of "love," if you will ^ a - feeling 
of hope. And, at the same time, a school in which we're taking care, 
of the Three R's, and we're taking care of scholastic needs. 

The thing that I see as destroying many kids' selfy-image, 
destroying readers, destroying writers, destroying thinkets, des- 
troying enthusiasm is the fact that we've got. a lot of sctewballs 
running around in education who have an idea that if you 'Ire in 
school for three years^ you ought to have three doses ,. i f. you will, 
or three increments, or three cups' of something. When the fact of 
the'matter is — When you ' vGi got kids that come to schools, as 
they do in America, from every walk of life, from every different 
type of home background environment - some of them with two parents, 
one parent, no parents - sone of them from very wealthy settings, 
and no settings - some of them from Lremendous experiential back- 
grounds to none . . . . *ve had kids come into my classroom, for 
example . . . I'll ne\ i-r forget the one little first-grade girl. 
I said to her, "What's the most interesting thing that^ever happened 
to you?" And she answered, "The day I got lost on the Champs 
Elysee." And I said, "In Paris?" And she said,. "Is there any 
other?" And I realized this wasn't her first visit to Paris. I 
had another kid ir. the classroom who'd never been more than seven ' 
or eight miles out of his radius. We've got other kids who come 
to school that begin to weep the first time you look at them cross- 
eyed. Now, we take all of these youngsters in America, and somehow, 
within a very few years,' we expect to homogenize the entire lot. 
And that's the reason why you -begin getting kids who lose hope, who 
lose tneir way, and begin to become turned-off, second-rate citi^/ens 

\ 

It seems to me that one of the things that we've got to get 
across to teachers and to. parents and tb educational leaders is the 
idea that not 'all young Americans need everything in e^ery unit. 
For example, you think about the United States Constitution. My 
question that I would throw out vis-a-vis this concept is: "What, 
does the person in. the street need to^know about the United States 
Constitution? What do they know?"' (I mean I've actually done 
surveys.) And I'll wager right now there isn't a person within a- 
50-mile radius of my voice who can tell me what the 13th Amendment 
is. I'll wager there aren't . . that 5% of the listeners to this 
broadcast who ^^k now how to amend the United States Constitutioh - 
specifically. I mean, they can all say, "Oh, well, you've got to 
ratify it." But I mean- how an amendment starts from scratch and 
goes all the way through and bocombs an amendment. 1 don't believe 
there's probably 5^ of the population listening to this who can/ 
answer that ques tion . ' ' 

ALT: I can't. i n 
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CLEMENTS: I can't either. Which bring us down to - What docs a 
citizen need to know? Do you know I queried about 5,000 Social 
Studies teachers? And when I ?:eally pressed them, in the final 
arialysis, the thing that they agreed that a young citizen graduating 
from high school needed to know were basically two things: One, that 
the Constitution protects his rights, his individual rights - among 
them, the Bill of Rights especially and, #2, that the Constitution 
is a constantly changing document ' tltat changes to meet society's 
needs, and therein lies its beauty. Would you believe that those 
are the major two things? Yet, what do we see being giyen to kids? 
We expect them all to know — "Well, the conditions which led the 
antecedent conditions leading to the need^ for a Constitution . . . 
How do you -amend the process? Wliich of the following was not one 
of the signatories? When was, it first read? From what courthouse 
steps?" 

Now, mind you, what I suggested to you initially was what I - 
call the baser level. To me,' that's where -we ought to be teaching 
to the minimum, of the kids in the room. We have to ask ourselves-, ^ 
"What do we want them to know?" ■ 

Take poetry, for e^i^mple. What do we want the kids who sit 
in the back -row - you know. Big Tony and Mellow Judy? What do we 
want them to know when the smoke .clears about poetry? You know whalf 
we decided among several thoudt^Tid English teachers? We want them to 
know one simple thing — To lil?e poetry! Because that's what the 
man in the street needs to know. . 

* ' V<t 

NOW, on the other hand, there's two bther groups. I call them 
the "medial" and the "open." The "medial" is that bunch of kids who 
aro not the bottom an^ they'fe not the top. You've got that middle- 
of-the-road bunch of kids. And t|hen, of course, you've got the kids 
like, hopefully, some of ours who are going on to college, who are 
going into the professions, and they have to take the "College Boards 
and they need to know things on the College Boards like — Which 
of the following was not one of the major decisions of the First 
Pan American Conference in 1903?" They need to know things like, 
"The Battle of San Juan Hill involved which of the following American 
urnerals'^" They need to know the minutia of information of a very 
trivial nature. So, that's the advanced level, the "open" level, if 
you will. And we need to teach those kids. 

Now, I think we can eff ectively ' teach to those three groups, 
liut, believe it or not, thd more important point is the attatudes 
which are concommitant with this concept because this Is wliere we ne 
coming apart at the seems. You see, teachers are under tremendous 
Htrains because if t hoy -try to teach to too many levolfi, they get 
the fee]inci that somehow they're robbing the upper children, and ^ 
they're catering to the lower children, or vice versa -- "Well, I m 
ignoring the bottom, and teaching to the top." Now, I think if we 
had this concept that said, "LooK, there are basically three levels, 
and sharply define what we* re looking for at the bottom. I thmK 
we'd be in much better shape' to more effectively meet the needs of 
kid«. ^ » 

And, as far as the primary goes, 1 ju.st want to add this ouv. 
point n.'ii;ically, I'm concerned about children'.-, positive solf- 
ir.Kiu, aiul th(>n I'm concernoc! in' the primary that t hoy loam how to 
n.'ad, writf}, and do aritlimetic 

AT/r: The basics. 
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CLEMENTS: Yes, ma'am. But basics ... I want to mention that 
in a guardc^d way^. Basics in the sense that those are the things 
that a kid has to have when he leaves, but he also needs that 
positive self-image. You notice I ^ame that first. 

MERROW: Dr. Zachary Clements, educator and humanist, talking with 
Jennifer Alt of Station KHKE-KUNI, Cec^ar Falls, Iowa. 

BLAIR: Reading, writing and arithmetic aren't the only watchwords 
in the "back to basics" movement. Those are the problems. The 
proposed solutions are things called "criterion referenced arid 
minimum competency based testing" among other things. Each state 
is reacting differently. Here's more from Gisorge Weber. 

' MORE WITH GEQRGE WEBER 



WEBER: School authorities have taken a minimal approach. They 
have said, "Well, we're not quite ready yet. It will take a while, 
for us to decide what v/e ' d like all high school graduates to know 
for Ameriqan history. So, let's take reading first, , -or let's just 
take reading and arithmetic first." 

MERROW: Let me tell you a story that I think suggests that some 
problem may come up with this notion? Yesterday, or the day before, 
the paperboy came to our house, and he asked, "Have you becin getting 
the paper?" And I said, "Yes." And he said, "Well, I'm not sure. 
Maybe there's a problem here." So, he brought out. his book,'^*'and 
ho showed me the book, and as he was trying to figure out where I 
was in the ' book - and it was very clear that he couldn't read that 
book. He couldn't read the street name - whether it was Bnlinont 
or Biltmore or Ashmeade or any one of those streets. Ho didn't know 
what those lette rs said. And w^ talked for a while, and as i 
realized that he didn't know . * . and I asked him what grade he was 
in. He's in 8th grade. "Now, a minimum competency standard would be 
made public, let's say, for the schools in the area I live in, and 
that young lad might, in fact, get up to 12th grade before ho even 
became aware of those standards. So, the question: Is 'it fair to 
sot a standard for a 12th cjrader for a diploma, if you aren't qoing 
to set them for 11th grade, 10th grade, 9th grade and on down? 

WEBER: Ninth graders, generally being taken as the time to first 
give the students a test. Now, some districts are already 'goincj 
forward not only with this procedure, but they're already snyinq, 
"Now, look. If we want students to be at a certain place at 12th 
grade, that'really moans ^that they ought to be at a certain place at 
9th grade, which means they really oucjht to be at a certain place at 
6th grada, or 3rd grade." So, some districts are already ntarting to 
tighten up on what is known in education as "social promotion," 
moving children . from one grade to another because they're one year 
older, and for no other reason - just whatever their achievement is, 
low or hicjh - and settinrj .standards . Particularly, they're using 
what is coming to be known as the "checkpoint" approach. That is, 
they may not be settinTj standards for every grade', but they're sayin<j, 
"Well, . . ." New york City's already done this "we'd like to 
have children achieve this minimum standard before they move from 
Gth to 7th grade; before they move from elementary school to junior 
highs in New York City. v;c'd also like to liave them a somowhaf 
higher standard befpre they move from Bth grade to 9th grade, from 
junior high to senior high in New York City." 

A number of schools, such as the Greensville County Schools 
in Virginia and the nev(>rly HilH: Schools in California, have not 
standards for various grade levels (3rd grade, 5tli grade, and rio forth) 
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MFXROW: So, a minimum standard for exit, for a diploma, is no 
Vanacca.. * It's got to be done pretty carefully, and you've got to 
think about standards for the grades along the way? 

WEBER: Yes. And, of course, we wouldn't want . . . Some people 
fear that if you set a mini'num standard, it will, tend to be the 
maximum standard; that it will tend to depress the achievement of 
students who would otherwise go on to higher aehievement. 1, 
personally, don't have that fear except in those cases as we have 
had already in California where we have an "Early Out" exam, where 
an exam of minimum proficiency is then used to allow stuJents to 
leave school, if they want to. 

mjAIR: George Weber, Associate Director of the Council for Basic 
Education. 

MERROW: You're listening to National Public' Radio ' s OPTIONS • IN 
EDUCATION. I'm John Merrow. 

BLAIR: I'm Wendy Blair. And right now, we're continuing our look 
at a growing trend in American education - the "Back to Basics" 
nfovement. 

MERROW: It's a grass-roots movement, sparked largely by parents 
concerned about declining tests scores in math, reading and writing 
ability. * ■ 



•PARENT: If Che public thought that the atmos- 

phere in the s.chool were sufficiently disciplined 
and orderly, and that the teachers were teaching 
and the students were learning, then I think they^ 
might be more likely ^o accept these rising relative 
costs. 

MERROW: You're saying there are three things, then: 
The rising costs, the declining"^ scores and the rising 
disorder, and they combine to create what you see as 
a major trend in TVmorican education - a "back to 
bas ics " movement . 

TEACHER: The problem of many states is that they 

cant define what thoy mean in terms of the Three R's, 
reading, writing and arithmetic, and define those 
Objectives - and we've got plenty of test items to 
plug in. One of the things I'm concerned about is 
What does that do to the rest of the curriculum 
because it's at least 1917 . . .five or eight topics, 
subjects of concerns that should be in the curriculum. 

PITPINGER: What kids learn and how they O^earn is 

at least as much affected by thimjs that happen 
outside school, how much television they watch, the 
prevailing values of the family and the p6er group, 
as what happens in sehool. 

TEACHER: I've been teaching for 12 years. And tlie 

greatest deficiency that I see is in the studcMits' 
ability to communicate; to communicate both in written 
form and in the oral form. They tend to shift the buck 
in the colleges to' the hiqh schools. The hiqh schools 
tend to shift it to the junior, highs, and down the 
chain. 

MERKOW: "luick to bar.ics" is showin<l up in State Leqislaturon and 
in State Dopartmontt: of I-lducation, where, rules- ^nd law.'; arc bcinq 
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written, studi^cd and adopted to require a proof of academic compe- 
tence before graduation, 

BL^IR: New York, Arizona, Oregon, Virginia, California and Vermont 
have already passed mirvimum competency regulations which go into 
effect in a year or two in most cases. Most of the rest of the 
states are feeling the pressure. 

MERROW: Joseph Croniii is Chief State School Officer for Illinois. 



JOSEPH CRONIN 



CRONIN: "Back to basics" is a , slogan, a vtry attractive slogan, 
eve-n though it's quite possible that most schools neVer left the - 
basics. In facl:, you can go in the schools now in Illinois and 
elsewhere and find them working on basic skills for three or four 
hours, and^ neglecting the rest of the curriculum. There is some 
evidence that test scorei^ in the first four grades, nat^ionallyi are 
agoing up, and yet we're reacting in a near panic fashion to declin-- 
ing college entrance board scores at the other end, ai^d rearranging 
the furniture at the elementary level. It's quite possible we don't 
have to; that we just need to be patient and this trend - we've had 
swings before. Between 1945' and 1960, test scores kept going up. 
Since '60, we've had a slowing down for a lot of reasons. We're no 
longer trying to beat the Russians to the moon. V/e're good. We got 
there, and we developed all kinds of technology, computer systems, 
and the like. There ii^ more of a satisfaction today. 

College is no longer as difficult to get into as it was 
during the 1950 's. There's a lot of reasons why many families 
aren't pushing theii: children quite as hard as,. they didv in the 1950 's. 

What I'm concerned about is the defining of minimum st'andards 
may mean a very narrow band of proficiencies or competencies . 

MERROW: But doesn't that make sense? I mean, let's,, for example, 
say that we teach our children to read and v;rite and to compute. 
That's a narrow band, but certainly that's something ' that we all 
ought to be able to do. ' 

CRONIN: Oh, I think that'^ /ery necessary, but not sufficient. 
I'm concerned abou\t other required programs in our feclio6ls like 
health and safety, where I don't think we're doing that great a job. 
We look at the amount of venereal disease, teenage /il legi tamacy , 
teenage alcohol and drug abuse i We've got soma: re 24 1 problems in 
terms of teaching health. Conservation and enviVo/imental education 
so that, after we've learned to read and write, wb, can be able to 
.see the books through the smog. Consumer education so that our 
kids can avoid being ripped off. . 

MERROW: Now, you're a professional educator. d/> you find any 
danger in the idea of a state legislature deciding what the minimum 
standards ought to be? 

CRONIN: No. I would prefer that State Boards of Education and 
citizen boards do a lot- of leisurely thinking about what those ijoalfi' 
and known standards are; that they consult with local citi/cns, J^TA's 
and other parent groups, and consumer groups, with organized labor, 
with .big business, witli government agencies. I think there ought to 
be a lot of consultation. 

16 
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I don't mind a state legislature, which, by the way, 
includes lay citizens and parents and, in many instances, a few ' 
teachers, telling us that by a certain time we r«ust indicate what 
kind of a plan we have, r But T would like them • jave to the 
boards the tasks of carrying out that plan and ^ iyning it. 

BLAIR: Joseph Cronin, State Superintendent of Education in Illinois. 

MERROW: Cities like Springfield, Chicago and Peoria are close to 
setting some kind of minimum standards for graduation. The State 
Legislature is not far behind. 

BLAIR: Everyone seems to^ agree that s;tudents should learn b^sic 
skills;. The problem is - How to make sure they get them. And, then, 
what about nak\ng sure that the better students go beyond the basics. 
John Pittinger is former Chief State Sch6ol Officer for Pennsylvania, 
now considering testing for minimum academic standards. 



JOHN PITTINGER 

.PITTINGER: I think the whole "back ♦•.o basics" movement is asking 
the right questions. That is, the people are saying, "By golly, if 
we'rie going to spend in Pennsylvania, anyway, $1200-$1300 per child, 
which comes out to about $3 billion a year, then we're entitled to 
expect for that some results." On the othc^r hand, there's a real^ 
danger of rushing into this thing in a simple-mj naed sort of way, ' 
and legislating a whole set of extra requirements and then finding 
out that they don't make sense. 

'MERROW: It's interesting to me . . .1 asked you about minimum 
competency. You shifted back to "basics. " Are those tv;d linked in 
your mind, and in fact, as well? 

PITTINGER: Yeah. I think that they* re linked in that it's the sort 
of "back to basics" movement that has, in part', forced us, and, from 
my point of view, it's v;elcome, to think about what it is that kids 
are coming out of school with. And the thing that I have - to warn 
people about, though, is the very easy assumption that schools can 
magically change all that. I happen t6 think that what kids learn, 
and how they learn, is at least as much affected by thincjs that 
happen outside school - how much television they watch, the pre- 
vailing values of the family and the peeir group - as by what 
happens in school. So, wo have to watch out that we don't put 
unrealistic demands , on the schools. 

Nowv I often hear, for example, the demand that schools make 
kids belave. Well- if the parents aren't making che kids behave at 
home, what odds are there that somebody who has far loss moral authority 
in the eyes of the child - than the -mother and the father - can, in 
fact/ make them behave? ^ 

MERROW: Make a prediction for us> Do you think that five years from 
now people are cjoing to be regretting what they've done in Oroiion and 
Virqinia and so on? , 

PITTINGER: In some case, yes. In some cases,' no. T don't think 
they'll regret what they've done in California, which in a ralhcM: 
diCfnrent thincj in allowing young people to l(?avc schooJ a lilL]e 
early if they demonstrate, as 1 understand it anyway, a certain level 
of competence. 1 thin^f that's perfectly all right. In V.irtjinia, what ^ 
I undorstand they ' ve done lr> to logiiila^o a massive teslinij protjram 
and I don't frankly think that's the kind of thinq tliat a iet|iMlature 
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ought to got into very deeply, and I think they may have some second 
thoughts about that one of these days. 

MERROW: I have a suspicion that kids would be a lot happier if you 
told them, when they were in eighth grade or in sixth grade, just 
what it is they , would have to be' able to master in order to get out 
Oi.' the place. 

PIT^:iNGER: Well, I had a fascinating time about a month ago. I 
spent an hour talking to 350 students in the senior class of a high 
school near Harrisburg, and you know what they complained about mcstly? 
That nobody v/as^teaching them to write. I thought that was a fascin- 
ating development. They said, "Less Shakespeare, more composition." 
And you know -something? They're right. ■ y 

BLAIR: John Pittinger, former Chief State Sdfiool Officer in 
Pennsylvania. / 

MERROW: Missouri may have a "BEST" Plan - It stands- for Basic 
Essential Skills Test. Bruce KrLegsies reports from Columbia, Missouri 

BEST - BASIC ESSENTIAL SKILLS TEST 



KRIEGSIES: The BEST Test will first be : given in the;.8th grade with ^ 
separate sections on government, economics, math and'Xanguage skills. 
If a student doesn't pass all or part of" the test, the part he failed / 
can be taken again the following year. The head of Missouri ! s ele- 
mentary and secondary curriculum, Richard King, says the test is ' ' 
unlike those given in the past. ^ 

KING:- The rea.1 difference in what we're doing now is we're using a 
"criterion reference, test , " which really says, '."For this objective, ; - 
this student can do it or cannot do' it. E;or another student, this 
student can do it'or he cannot do it." That's different from the 
past when we- used standard tests which we got a mean score for the 
class which may have been made up. of a bunch of kids on the hiqh end 
who got everything right, and anot^ier on the lower end that got 
nothing right, but our mean score was high enough or higher than 
the national average, and- we were satisfied with that. We're really 
focusing on ea,ch individual student. 

KRIEGSIES: The test itself will ask questions such as, "Which of 
the given situations best exemplifies equality? " And, "Which 
statement best describes a consumer?" King describes Lho verbal 
portion of the test. 

KING: We've got objectives dealing with reading labels of medicine 
bottles, for instance, warning signs and that sort of thing - which, 
if you can't do that, you can see the physical danger you'd be in. 
But we also have objectives dealing with the writing skills of 
filling out an application blank, and you've filled out application 
blanks', and you know tliey can bo quite complicated; especially now / 
that we have computers reading the application forms. And if you 
can't get your application filled out properly, you'll nevf:r be 
called in for an interview oh a job because you can't road your 
application. And, so, those are very practical kind?: of tilings. 
In the reading, "Can yon write directions for somebody so they can 
carry out a job?" Or, "Can you read a map and find wlioro you need 
to go in a city?" Or something of that sort. 
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KRIEGSIES: Although, the imn)Gdinte emphasis will be on secondary 
students, King, says beginning students can learn the basic concepts 
as well .J 

■ KING: This- idea of scarcity of supply and demand and so on can 
be taught to primary childron^ a kindorgurten student. If you 
don't^ hcive enough crciyon to go around, or enough colored chalk/ 
.they can understand what the . . you know, only one can use it at 
a tim^, and you have to share it. Students can understand that. 
When tihey clipose to go play some activity on' n playground, if you 
come back in and talk about, "Now,,^,:^at did you have to give up to 
do that?" You know, "What other things could you. have done with 
your to^me?" To begin what opportunity cost^ are- These are all 
economic principles. The logical time t^Vs-tart them, .1 think, is 
continvie it right on up through, and not have a-.fprmal course in 
economics, but let them learn it as they'^fcome through school. 

■■ KRIEGSIES: And then on the higher level, if you talk, about high 
school, you get ten different students with different^ areas they're 
having trouble in. How will each of them be able to> 6^ reached by 
the teacher? \ 

KING: VJell, you're talking abo,ut something that poses a real, problem. 
And, hopefully, with as few objectives as we have in most schools 
you'll not have an isolated student who's the only one wht>'')has prqb-^ 
^ lems in that area. You ' 11' be. able to group them togethc^r^at least 
for teaching, about certain, obj^ectives in small group^,. But it does 
pose a problem,- putting them in a class with 35 other students .in a 
history class when they don't know what they need to know to get in. 
there. But it doesn't help them the way we've been doing it e^ither. 
And, SO', we're going to have to figure out how to d^al with that. 
W^ n>ay have to restructure, ..have smaller pupil-teacher ratio for 
these kids that need this special help. . 

KRIEGSieS: Doesn't that come down to money?, v 

KING: Yes, ht does. But it m'^y be . . * you know, it's money, or 
giving.. Up something else. Again, opportunity costs come in there. 
Maybe some'bf our better students, if- we know all the stu'-lents of 
this class can read.^and can spell, and can write, maybe you could 
have an English class of 40 or 4^ people - those kinds of kids just 
as well - and then free up some more teacher time for the kids who 
have bigger problems. 

KRIEGSIES: No decision has i^een made whether to require the test 
for graduation. Those in favor .say it would give the diploma more 
meaning. Those against it say any test is too limited in v/hnt it 
shows. King says the response so far has been very good from those 
.who will give . the Basic Skills Test, and those who will have to take - 
it* The parents appear to seq the need for the test. 

PARENT: I think that the only knowledge that's worthwhile is what 
you can apply, and I think if you can't apply these basic skills, 
you're at a loss. And I think this could be very helpful in helping 
young people to utilize what they've learned. 

KRIEGSIES: "Do you favor thisi kind of ^est? 

PARENT": Well, yes, because where I work we're giving collec^e credit 
on ] ife ex[)erience. So, it' s basically the same thinq. All learning 
is not achieved in the classroom, but throigh experience. And 
whether they can apply what they learn through life. 
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KRIEGSTES: What about you, sir? 

PARENT: I think it would be a good thing to have the test. 1 
believe it would. . - 

PARKNT: I approve of some compo vency-based education that will 
assure that when we graduate somebody he has. minimal coping sjcills 
for society. 

KRIEGSIES: Students, too, seem to feel the test is a good idea . 

STUDENT: I think it would bo helpfuT'^fpr the kids and it woul(V be 
something, you know, that would help them later on so they could 
do bettcx in life^, and then we'd have more successful people in the -. 
United States and everywhere, and it would help our country. 

STUDENT: Okay.' I think it's /good because if lets the teachers ^ '' 

know right away what the kids are having trouble with. 

STUDENT: Yo'u know, i f you graduate , you should be able to get 
through that kind of stuff instead of having to take a test fcir it. 
You know, if the State put up. specific questions, flunk, it? It's 
kind of stupid, I think. You know, really. 

KRIEGSIES:- You 'don't see a need for it, then? 

STUDENT: No. I mean," when' you get your diploma/ they should have 
already went through all this stuff. Instead you have to be, you 
know, tested over the same thing, and if you flunk it, just sf;udy 
forthat part. That's kind of silly. t 

KRIEGSIES: The State's curriculum head , Richard King, says although 
the programs in today's schools are better than ever, not all 
students have been able to take advantage of them* 

KING: While we've been going so high with a few students, we've 
let othfirs slip through the sieve. We'Ve kept them there with all 
kinds or induccinents just because .>?e didn't want them on the street/ 
or employment levels to be Iiigher, and in doing that, we haven't 
always provided a program for every child. And I don't know whether 
we can ever do that .completely the way schools are presently organized, 
but wc' ought to at roast guarantee that they get what thc-y need to 
get a job, to hold a job, and to live effectively throughout their 
livc^r;. 

KRIEGSIES: The BF.fvP Test in Missouri is currently in the pilot 
stage. It will become mandatory in the Sj^ring of 1979. Ki nij says 
that he doesn't: know how long it will take before the results of 
tiie new emphasis on the basics is known.' His hope is that there 
wil 1 be a time when every s tudr nt completes high school wi. th a 
knowledge of the basic ,sk il Is . For Nr.tiona'l Public Radio, this is 
Bruce Kriegsics in Columbia, Missouri. 

MERKOW: There are many definitions of what basic skills are .... 

RLAIF^: And then* are jnst as many opinions about who's to blame 
lor the lack of them. 

MERHOW: And there are a whole lot of suggestions as to hov/ to test 
and m^•asure them. 

BLAIR: And, ironically, with student |>erformance going down, (frades' 
on report cards are going up, and that's what's called "grade 
inflation. 
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MERKOW: But dospito all the hoopla, the situation really isn't 
all that bad, according to'Georcjc Weber, the Council for Basic 
Education. 



MORK FROM GEORGE WEBER 



WHBEU: In beginning reading, they're better prepared today th<in 
they were five, ten years ago. In elementary math, they're pocnor 
prepared. In science, they're probably better prepared. In 
writing, they're probably poorer prepared, : i so it goes. I think 
the big difference is the public perception ot how v;ell they're pro- 
pared. 

MERROW:'' What's the public . percept ion? 

WEBKH: Well, 'the public has a perception now that school acliievement 
has gone down. As' I've indicated, that may or may not be the case-, 
depending on the subject you're talking about, and also depending on 
the students you're talking about.- , Our best prepared students in 
elementary and secondary schools leave secondary schools today, public 
high schools, as well or better prepared than they have been in the 
past - with the possible exception of one field,. and that's writing. 

MERROW: I never thought I'd-,be in the position of arguing this side 
of the case, but what I hear is that siiudents coming out. of schools ' 
today are really quite badly prepared , par ticula rly , as you say, in 
writing. They can't write. They' can't conceptualize. They can't 
think very well. ^They're deficient in mathematical skills. You hear 
this from college people all the time. "The decline is real. The 
median, the average score, is 40 points lov;er today than it was ten 
or twelve years ago. ^ . ^ 

WEBER: The scores have declinec^. V/hether this reflects a rea] 
decline in achievement, we're not sure. 

MERROW: What accounts for what you ' re calling a "public mispcrcep- 
tion?" 

WEBER: I think it's because in the last ten years the public has 
gotten a lot move information about school acliievemcnt than thc^y 
ever had before. - And it was only 196G tfiat we had released school 
by school achievement data in any school district in the United 
States. (That v;as New York City.) And that was forced out of the 
school authorities by The New York Times. Now, there's a thii'd 
reason, and that is that we Tiave had now for several v^^ars rele ase 
of information that's fdr better than standardized 'norm refert'nce - 
standardi::ed test scoi;os, the usual .standardised tost scores d(K\sn't 
tell you how well Jimmy writes, or reads, but simply whether ht^'s 
better or poorer than the national, norm. But for several years now, 
we've had released and given nationwide publicity the so-called 
"crit-orion refcrenct^" test results from the national assc^ismtMil of 
educational procIr^^ss, and all of those results, all of that data 
has disappointed the public. 

MERROW: Explain quic):ly what a "criterion reference^" tost is. 

WhBKR: If it's a history test, the c^xpoT ts in histoi'y anii Uie puhl ic 
and sch(^oi |)eoplo will qet totnUlior and .say, *'Vh^\ a. , hfMc'i; wh.il 
think are i easonab 1 ciucj'.t i oni^ to ask iJ-ycNir old;;, nv 17~year eldf;, 
about Amei-ican history." And thc?y'll compile sucli a t(\-.t, and 1 hi-n 
you can see the reruiH.s are in terms of thitt slandani v;liieli ir.-thoiniht 
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to be a roascnable expectation on the part of the people who con- 
struct the test. 

MERROK: So, you're measurinq Jiminy against a certain criteriqn 
and not against a norm of the whole population? 

WEBER: That's right. Because you can study the norm reference 
test results until you're blue in the face^ and you won't learn 
from the results themselves whether' Jimmy is a poor reader, a good 
reader, or somewhere-in-between. All you'll find out is that Jimmy 
is bettor or poorer than the national average. Jimmy's schoel is 
better or poorer than the national average. Jimmy school district 
is better or poorer than the national average, or better or poorer 
than the state average, or whatever. -Most of the public are shoclced 
at the results, for example, on American history given to a. sampXe^ 
of college freshmen nationwide -, where half the college freshmen 
could not name Woodrow Wilson as President during World War I. Ybu" 
3ee, there's quite a difference between saying that school - per formance 
is either bad or unacceptable or unreasonably low in terms of somvi 
criterion and saying, for certainty that it's poorer than it was 
ten years ago, or twenty years ago. - 

MERROW: Wnat you're implying is that for years the public kind of 
took it on faith that the schools were doing a good job, and the 
schools did nothing to disabuse the public of the notion. In fact, 
they didn'^ release the test scores^ if. they had them. Only in the 
last ten years have scores been dragged out of the schools, and now 
v/hen we look at those scores,, we say, "Holy mackcral. That's how 
poorly the schools are :.oing?" But prior to that it had been a 
"good faith" kind of thing. So, now we're in an era when the public 
is losing faith in its schocli? 

WEBIiR: I think. that's true. 

BLAIR: George Weber, Assistant Director of the Council for Basic 
Education. 

MORK WITH DR. ZACJIARY CL .KMIi:NTS 

CLEMENTS: There seem to be two camps curj-ently 

existing i.n the United States . In one camp,., you ' ve ^ 

got the " touchy/feelios/warm/f uz2ies" and this is 

the type of classroom '{>hat I sometimes go to whore, 

you know, the joij*it's a mess. The thing that disturbs 

me is when 1 say to the people "Well , gee, you know, 

that's really great. 1 like youv yerbil cages, and 

I really think that's a neat tcpoe you're buildincj * 

in the back, but, you know", what" are you doinq about 

math skills?" "Math what?" "i-jath skills." "Man, / ' 

to tell you the truth, we don't get to that too 

often,, but, you know, who cares, you know? Those kids 

are into each other. Vou know what I mean?" You sec, 

now, that's, in one camp. 

Now, you go to the other side: "I'm really qlaCi 
'=;to hear you say that. Dr. Clements l/ecausc T have 
said for years, 'These kids do not have proper .ski 1 i.s " 
Like a classroom I war. in the other day, a bunch of 
first grade kids. 3 was so sorry for them. Thoy v/ere 
all sitting there, and they must have sat just: ramrod 
still for almost two hours going over "C", "Co", "l.)e" 
etcetera . . . doin<| thci r phonics, you know? And i t 
^eemed to mo that that wa5;n't really right, eillior. 
Now, some place in the middle i*; the happy medium. I'm 
trying to i)oint out to people that we. can hav/' s(Miools 
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in which wo are concerned "for children, in which 
there is a feeling of respect and concern, a 
feeling of "love, " if you will, a feeling, of hope. 
And, at the same time, a school in which we're 
taking care of the Thr-ee R's - we're t,:.kinq care 
of scholastic needs. * 

BLAIM: Reports for this program came from Jennifer Alt, Station 
KIiKl:/KUNI, Cedar Falls, Iowa; Bruce Kriegsies, KBIA , Columbia , 
Missouri; Mary Rccchia, KQED, San Francisco; John Powell, V/HA, 
Madison, Wisconsin; Goodmsin Ace, humorist for NPR's "All Thintjs 
Considered"; and Marti Griffin in Washington, D. C, 

MKRROvv: If you'd like a transcript of "Rack to Basics" - send 2?^<: 
to National Public Radio Education, V^ashington, D. C. 20036. A 
cassette costs $4.00. Ask for. Program t65, and please tell us the 
call letters of your local Public Radio station. 

BLAIR: Our t4ddress again - National Public Radio - "Dducation, 
Washington, D. C. 20036.- The transcript costs 25<^. The cas.sotte . 
costs'- $4 . 00 . 

MERROW: OPTIONS IN KDUCATIClM is ^:a coproduction of the Institute for 
Educational Leadership of the G6&rge Washington University and 
National Public Radio. Principal support Is provided by the TJationcil 
Institule of Education. Additional funds come to us from the 1 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting. I 

BLAIR: This program is produced by Jo Ellyn Rackleff . - The Kxocutive 
Producer is »5ohn Merrow. Technical assistance by John Widoff. I'm 
Wendy Blair. 

MERROW: And this is .NPR National Public Radio. 
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